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Our friend was eminent for pleading the cause 
of the poor, and for acting, as we have had oc- 
casion to notice, as an almoner to the rich; and 
to those who were in affliction, she was an un- 
weariéd and tenderly sympathising friend. Being 
prepared by her early expericnce, to appreciate 
the privilege of visiting those whose goings were 
established in the way of life and salvation, she 
had resolved, that if ever favoured to have a house 
of her own, it should be open to all who wished 
to seek the society of the serious. To this she 
adhered. Her mansion, though small, was freely 
open to all who desired her society, or who were 
in distress of any kind, from mental or physical 
causes. She was known to be confidential, and the 
afflicted were bold to open freely their situation, 
to this mother in Israel, as she might, in an ex- 
tended sense, be called. Among many instances 
of the confidence which was freely reposed in her 
by all classes, we may briefly narrate the fol- 
lowing : 

At the corner of Brooke’s Court and Front 
street, dwelt a wealthy West Indian family, who 
had two female slaves, a mother and daughter. 
The mother went out to work, always paying her 
master two shillings and sixpence for each day so 

nt, and saving the rest, with the understanding 

t she might purchase her freedom for one hun- 
dred dollars. Whon, by her exertions, aided by 
the generosity of some of her employers, this sum 
had been raised, (being willing to remain in 
slavery that she might obtain the blessing of 
freedom for her beloved child,) she offered to pay 
the money for the emancipation of her daughter 
Maria, a tiful girl, with light hair, soft blue 
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for a white girl; but for her, two hundred dollars 
were demanded. This sum in process of time 
was raised and paid, and Maria considered herself 
free, having only her master’s bare word for it. 
She continued in the family, and was employed 
in needle work, which she performed with ex- 
quisite neatness. Her master’s mother being 
about to return to the West Indies, Maria made 
some elegant dresses, with much ornamental work, 
for some connections in the islands, and having 
prepared them, she was sent to the vessel to pack 
them carefully away. 

She went, with many fears and misgivings, and 
whilst she was in the cabin, the vessel put off 
from the wharf, and on her returning upon deck 
she was seized, gagged, and pinioned. The weep- 
ing mother, in an agony of suspense, dared not 
breathe her apprehensions ; but being sent to fill 
the tea-kettle at a pump of soft water, which 
stood up the court, near Rebecca Jones’ kitchen, 
she cast a hurried look to see if she was observed, 
and slipped into the house, where with very little 
preface she related what she knew of the situa- 
tion of her daughter, and the danger that 
awaited her. R. J. avoided raising her expecta- 
tions, but immediately sent our informant to 
Thomas Harrison, with a request that he would 
come to her. She hastened upon the crrand of 
mercy, found him in his shop, and eagerly gave 
him a condensed statement of the case. “ Yes— 
yes ’’—said the philanthropist,—*“ tell her I'll be 
there directly.” And starting at once, with hasty 
steps, he was with R. J. before the messenger 
could return. He instantly proceeded to the 
house of the master, and opening the door of the 
parlor, where the family were at tea, and placing 
his stalwart figure in the entrance, with his hands 
on the door posts, he asked—‘‘Is J I 
at home?’ The person named, being a man of 
courtly manners, rose from the table with a cour- 
teous bow, and replied, “That is my name, sir!” 
“Wuere’s MARIA?” asked Thomas, in an earnest 
tone. “It’s none of your business,” answered 
J. I., with a greatly altered manner. “ It is my 
business, and if thou dost not tell me, I'll call in 
the constable to take thee to prison, and keep thee 
there until she is given up.” Llis wife, being 
alarmed at Thomas Harrison’s resolute words, 
called out, “Oh, don’t take my husband to 
prison—Maria’s on board the vessel.” ‘“ Where 








eyes, and elegant form, who would have passed|is the vessel?” “ At Race street wharf,” she 
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replied, in spite of her husband’s effurts to silence 
her, and also gave him the name of the vessel. 
He hastened to the wharf, took a boat, and was 
soon attempting to climb the vessel’s steep sides. 
The captain pointed at him a musket, but he, still 
clambering up, coolly replied, “shoot if thou 
darest, thou knowest thou wilt be hanged for it.”’ 
Reaching the deck, he took the gun from the 
captain as one having authority, broke it over the 
railing, threw it into the river, and hastened to 
the cabin, where he found poor Maria gagged, 
and the saliva running down her breast—being 
of course unable to swallow. The philanthropist 
took her to his house, kept her till the vessel had 
sailed, and, when he had obtained legal papers of 
manumission, she was permitted to return to her 
former master, in the capacity of a servant.* 

The following entry in her “ Poor Will's 
Pocket Almanac for the year 1798,” is the only 
metrical attempt by R. J. which has come to our 
knowledge. 


‘¢ And now begins another year! 

Lest I should fail I almost fear ! 

My resolutions now are good; 

But, of himself hath no man stood. 

To thee, Oh Lord, my soul doth look— 
All other help I have forsook, 
Therefore on Tuer will I depend, 

My sure, my everlasting Friend !’’ 


1st mo. 1st, 1798, 4 o’clock, P. M. 


Albeit her character as a wise woman may be 
best sustained in her prose, and although we admit 
the New Year resolutions to be better than the 
poetry, we presume that our readers will pardon 
a solitary essay at rhyming, during a life of nearly 
four score years. 





—_— 





*Though Rebecca Jones sought the assistance of 
Thomas Harrison as a well known advocate of the en- 
slaved Africans, and one better qualified than most men 
of that day to apply such protection to themas the ex- 
isting laws could afford, there is no reason to apprehend 
that she would approve of the angry display of authority 
manifested in the breaking of the gun. However of- 
fensive the conduct of the Captain, we cannot justify 
this hasty act. 

It may, however be observed, that if the circum- 
stance occurred near the time to which the course of 
the narrative has brought us, the parties concerned in 
the attempt at the abduction of the girl, were acting in 
direct violation of law. By the act of 1780, sojourn- 
ers coming into the state, fora temporary residence, 
and bringing slaves with them, could not hold them 
lonzer than six months. This would seem to have been 
the character of this West Indian master,and of course 
Maria was, independently of the purchase, legally 
free. If the master came into the state after 1780, 
with a view of a permanent residence, his slaves be- 
came instantly entitled to immediate freedom, And 
even if the girl was legally a slave, the attempt to 
carry her off in that manner, subjected both master and 
captain, under the law of 1788, to a penalty of two 
hundred dollars. Thomas Harrison was fully acquainted 
with the laws which were designed for the protection 
of the coloured race, and was not slow to perceive the 

wer which the violation of those laws had put into his 

ands. Hence the authority assumed at the house of 
the master, and on the deck of the vessel, admits of an 


easy explanation. 































“Fourth month 25th. Our Monthly Meet. 
ing. Mary Prior remarkable in intercession for 
her own land, that judgment may be mixed with 
mercy, and that three capital crimes, the slaye 
trade, war, and tithes, niay be removed. Also. 
that her beloved husband and children may he 
supported through every conflict. : 
heart-tendering season.” 

“ Fifth month 8th. M. Prior in supplication 
at the Youth’s meeting for her own land, for 
Friends there, for the King, that evil counsellors 
may be removed from him, and for her husband 
and children. Nicholas Waln, at the close of the 
meeting, in like manner for our land and rulers, 
&e. Truly it was a solemn time.” 

R. J. in another place notes the arrival of 
Mary Prior, on the 14th of Third month, after a 
passage of thirteen weeks, having been ship- 
wrecked and taken in by Capt. Macey. 

The ship in which she embarked was a leaky, 
unseaworthy craft, with a drunken captain. Mary 
Prior being the only female on board, a young 
nobleman, who to this time had been irreligious 
and dissipated, attached himself to her with the 
tenderness of a son, and the effect of her religious 
labours for the conversion of his soul soon became 
apparent. Very early in the voyage a steady use 
of the pumps was found to be necessary, to which 
work our friend stimulated the oft-times discour- 
aged sailors. When at length it was found that, 
with all their labours, the water gained upon 
them, and the vessel continued gradually to sink, 
the hands seemed determined, in utter despair, to 
relinquish their efforts. The young man told 
M. P. that they two should sink together, and 
that his only hope was in clinging to her. She 
urged the men to continue their pumping for two 
hours longer,—and during this interval a sail 
was seen. A distress signal was fired, and when 
they saw the vessel bearing toward them, they 
continued to fire guns in rapid succession. 

The captain and sailors seemed impressed with 
the idea that the presence of our friend had been 
the safety of them all, and that while she remained 
on board they would not sink : and when the first 
boat was ready for transferring them to their new 
floating habitation, the captain would not allow 
her to enter it, insisting that she should remain on 
board till the last person had left, saying: ‘The 
ship won’t sink while she’s on board.” The 
young man already referred to, took her into his 
arms, and sprang into the boat. She saved nothing 
but what was about her person, except a parcel 
which Thomas Scattergood had entrusted to her 
care for his wife. Her certificates were in her 
pocket. ray 't 

Capt. Macey’s vessel was well loaded with oil 
and cod-fish, barely sufficient space being retained 
for the accommodation of the crew. With such 
an addition, the room was insufficient, and they 
were obliged to submit to great inconvenience, 
lying on the cod fish, and wherever any space 
could be found. Every person on board was ne- 


A solemn and 
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cessarily placed at once upon short allowance. , land be productive of that increase of righteous- 
This state of things continued for some weeks, and | ness which, doubtless, the great Lord of the har- 
at length they arrived at Philadelphia, landing at | vest designs ;—but as for us, I fear we are too 











the wharf of Jonathan Willis, who, having heard 
of the approach of a vessel consigned to him, went | 
to meet it, and noticed, as it neared the wharf, a | 
plainly dressed woman on the deck. Being led | 
ashore, as soon as she set her foot on the wharf 
she knelt, and at once the whole crew, by whom | 
she was beloved and venerated, reverently un- | 
covered their heads. A stranger, thinking that 
she had stumbled, took hold of her to raise her; | 
but the young nobleman repelling the attempt, | 
said—* Touch her not.” She uttered thanks- 
giving to their Divine Preserver. 

James Pemberton had written to invite her to 
his house, but Jonathan’ Willis took her home | 
with him to tea. Phebe Pemberton soon came | 
in her carriage and took her to her appointed | 
lodgings, where her comfort was provided for 
with the greatest tenderness and delicacy. 

Rebecca Jones, on being informed that evening 
of her arrival, and the attendant circumstances 
was greatly affected and overcome, M. Prior being 
her beloved friend; and she hastened to visit her 
early the next morning. 

On the ensuing Fifth-day, M. Prior attended 
Market Street Meeting. The young nobleman, 
her fellow passenger, hearing that she had gone 
thither, followed her. This was his first attend- 
ance at a Friends’ meeting. She was led to eluci- 


} 
| 





much in Jeshurun’s state.’”’ 


[To be continued. } 


For Friends’ Review. 
AGASSIZ. 
(Concluded from page 388.) 


These researches among the fossils had not a 
geological interest alone. The numerous exami- 
nations that Agassiz was obliged to make, in 
order to establish in all points the analogy of 
extinct species with living types, revealed to him 
anatomical relations of great interest, which had 
been hitherto passed over. He thus discovered 
the important fact, that there exists a remarkable 
parallelism between the development of the indi- 
vidual, and the development of the whole class in 
the series of ages. * * * As to the relative 
superiority of living types, also, embryology re- 
veals to us a wonderful parallelism. There is no 
fish, however imperfect, whose organization does 
not correspond to some phase in the life of more 
perfect types. Take for example, the lamprey— 
it has, in place of the cranium, only a cartilage 
correspending to the base of the skull; a single 
fin more or less divided, and no jaws, properly so 
called. Now, the most perfect of our fishes, as 
the salmon, are all, at one period of their life, at 


date impressively the parable of the Prodigal | the same point of development, but with them it 


Son, and her testimony being sealed upon his | 
mind, he supposed it to be designed by her es- | 


is a transient state,a stage of growth; whilst in 
the other it is the permanent condition. These 


cially for himself. Visiting her in the afternoon, | views have a high philosophical bearing, particu- 


e wept much, and said,—“Oh! why did you 
expose me so, before so many persons—Why 





larly in their application to other classes of the 
animal kingdom. It is to geology, nevertheless, 


could you not have told me all this in private?” | that the greatest profit is derived from these dis- 


Of course he was satisfied upon a proper explana- | 


tion. 

Seventh month 16th, 1798.—In a letter to 
Martha Routh she says—“‘Thy being so re- 
newedly and quickly commissioned for service in 
the family, is animating to me, a poor, feeble 
soldier. May ‘thy heart endure and thy hands 
be strong,’ whatever becomes of me, who am at 
times in danger of casting away that shield which 
hath covered in many battles. And yet there is 
occasion thankfully to rejoice in hope, that if the 
dear youth who have of latter time been brought 
under the holy forming hand, and have evinced 
on whose side they are, if these keep steady in 
their love and zeal Godward, that there will be a 
succession of standard bearers when our heads are 
laid low. Of this number, I have a lively pros- 
pect concerning H. L. Fisher, Sally Cresson, 
Stephen Grellet, (he is recommended as a minis- 
ter,) and some others in this city and county, for 
the preservation of all whom I am tenderly so- 
licitous. We are in daily expectation of the re- 
turn of Wm. Savery and 8. Harrison, who have 
been absent six years. The rest don’t appear to 
be at liberty. May the labour bestowed on your 








coveries. They throw new light on the relative 
age of the various formations. Another and more 
general result of his labours, was the discovery, 
that not only are all the fossil species different 
from those now living, but also, that from one 
formation to another, the species are equally dis- 
tinct. And this diversity is not confined to the 
larger formations, but exists equally between the 
various stages of the same formation. The 
necessary deduction is, that the whole creation 
has been renewed at different epochs, by a direct 
intervention of the Creator. From the fact that 
certain basins, like certain regions of the earth’s 
surface, are inhabited by species peculiar to them, 
not found elsewhere in deposits of the same age, 
he also inferred that each creation was local, that 
is,to say, that species were created in the locali- 
ties they inhabit, and that to each was assigned a 
limit, which it does not pass so long as it remains 
in its natural condition. Man alone, and those 
few species that are associated with him, are ex- 
ceptions to this general law. These considera- 
tions, with others not less important, concerning 
the relation which this localization bears to the 
temperature and degree of elevation of continents 
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at different periods, suggested to Agassiz some 
general reflections, which will show the spirit 
with which he pursued his enquiries. “ Such 
facts,” says he, “ loudly proclaim principles which 
science has hitherto left untouched ; those, I mean, 
that respect the relation of the Creator to the 
universe. We see phenomena closely connected 
in the order of succession; yet, without any suffi- 
cient cause within themselves for the connection ; 
an infinite diversity of species, without any mate- 
rial bond of union, so grouped as to present the 
most admirable progressive development, in 
which our own species is involved. Have we not 
here the most incontestible proofs of the exist- 
ence of a Superior Intelligence, whose power 
alone has been able to establish such an order of 
things? The methods of scientific investigation, 
however, are of such strictness, that what seems 
to our feelings a matter of course, we cannot 
admit, unless supported by numerous and well 
established facts; on this account I have delayed 
expressing my convictions on this subject, until 
the last moment ; not that I have wished to avoid 
the discussions which the announcement of such 
results must necessarily excite, but that I have 
been desirous not to provoke them before estab- 
lishing for these results a purely scientific founda- 
tion, and supporting them by rigid demonstra- 
tions, rather than by a profession of faith. An 
acquaintance with more than 1500 species of 
fossil fishes, has taught me that species do not 
pass insensibly into each other, but that they 
appear and disappear unexpectedly, without show- 
ing any immediate connection with those preced- 
ing them. * * * All these species have a 
fixed time of appearance and disappearance ; 
indeed their existence is limited to a definite 
period. * * * More than this, in all ages, 
an invisible thread runs through this immense 
diversity, presenting to us, as a definite result, a 
continual progress in this development, of which 
man is the end, the four classes of vertebrated 
animals the intermediate steps, and the inverte- 
brata the constant accessory accompaniment. 
Have we not here the manifestations of a mind as 
powerful as prolific ? the acts of an intelligence as 
sublime as provident ? the marks of goodness as 
infinite as wise? the most palpable demonstra- 
tion of the existence of a God, author of all things, 
ruler of the universe, and dispenser of all good ? 
This, at least, is what I read in the works of the 
creation, in contemplating them with a grateful 
heart. Such feelings, moreover, dispose us better 
to fathom the truth, and study it for itself; and 
it is my conviction, that if, in the study of the 
natural sciences, these questions were less avoided, 
even in the sphere of direct observation, our pro- 
gress would be generally more sure and more 
rapid.” 

It is not astonishing that such results, ac- 
companied by views so wide, and presented 
with the irresistible force of a profound convic- 


tion, gained for their author the respect of the 


scientific world. Learned societies vied in shew- 
ing their sympathy with him, and (a distinction 
then unparalleled) at the age of 34, Agassiz was 
a member of every scientific academy of Europe. 
He soon after visited England, and it was here 
that he found at once the richest materials and 
the greatest encouragement. Whole collections 
were put at his disposal, and he obtained many 
precious specimens. 

We come now to speak of a series of discoveries 
which have particularly tended to make the name 
of Agassiz known to the public in general, and 
from which resulted his Glacial theory. Although 
this theory is now of so wide application, its first 
origin is to be sought in the Alps. It was among 
the chamois hunters of the Valais that the idea 
arose, that masses of rock were transported by 
glaciers. These men, seeing every year enormous 
masses of rock transported to a distance from their 
original position by the glaciers, found no diff- 
culty in supposing that all the boulders which are 
found in the valley, had been transported thither 
in the same manner, and as they had observed 
the oscillation of the extremities of the glaciers— 
that is to say, their advance in one year, and their 
recession in the next,—they concluded, in like 
manner, that, at the period when the blocks now 
found at a distance from the glaciers were first 
detached, the glaciers themselves must have 
reached further than at present. The hypothesis 
was afterwards advanced by M. de Charpentier, 
that the distribution of the boulders which are 
scattered over the valley of Switzerland, and on 
the sides of the Jura, may be accounted for in 
this way. This opinion was received with almost 
unanimous incredulity ; Agassiz was among the 
skeptics, and in 1836 visited M. de C., with the 
view of persuading his friend to abandon an hypo- 
thesis which he considered untenable. But the 
latter, instead of entering into a discussion, con- 
ducted Agassiz to the places themselves, in the 
Mer de Glace, at Chamouni, where his observa 
tions had been made. He showed him the glacier 
actually at work in transporting boulders, and in 
its passage polishing and rounding the rocks at its 
sides. A light now burst on the mind of Agassiz: 
not only did he admit that the blocks found in 
the valley of Switzerland might have been carried 
thither in this manner, buthe saw at a glance the 
immense bearing of this fact, and the effect it 
must necessarily have on the science of geology. 
* * * The opposition excited by Charpen- 
tier’s theory was roused in a ten-fold degree by 
that of Agassiz, that all the north of Europe must 
have been covered by a vast sheet of ice, in the 
same manner as the polar regions are at present. 
The formation of this sheet of ice, in consequence 
of a sudden depression of the temperature, it was 
insisted, must have put an end to the tertiary 
epoch, by annihilating the animals and plants 
then existing. Two parties were immediatel 
formed—one embracing the new doctrine wi 


enthusiasm, the other oppossing it—disputes 
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arose even concerning the present glaciers. 
Doubts were raised as to the mode in which they 
adyanced ; and as the very fact of their advance 
rested solely on public notoriety, it was demanded 
that their movement should be shown by direct 
observations, before any conclusions were drawn 
from it. A problem, before purely geological, 
was thus suddenly changed into a question of 
fact, requiring a long series of researches and ex- 
periments. 

Though already overburthened by his vari- 
ous labours, Agassiz didnot shrink from this 
task. He saw at once, it was necessary to ex- 
amine the glaciers, not only at their termination, 
but also throughout their whole extent; to ascer- 
tain the influence of inequalities of the soil on 
their movements ; the temperature of the ice, and 
the effect of external agencies upon it, under all 
circumstances. After having visited in succes- 
sion most of the glaciers, he fixed his head quar- 
ters at the Glacier of the Aar, whither he went 
for eight years consecutively, with his friends, to 
pass his summer vacations—at first with no 
shelter except a large boulder lying on the middle 
of the glacier, and which soon became famous 
under the name of the “‘ Hotel des Neuchatelois.”’ 
Afterwards he built a little stone cabin, on the 
left margin of the glacier; this received the name 
of “The Pavilion.” Here he prosecuted the 
the long series of researches, that have obtained 
somuch celebrity in the scientific world. Although 
his retreat was situated 8000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and 12 miles from any habitation, it 
was soon well known throughout the country, and 
there might often be seen assembled a select com- 
pany, in which many nations were worthily repre- 
sented. 

The scientific results obtained from these 
investigations are contained in two works. We 
cannot, of course, undertake an analysis of these 
results; and we will only say that they may 
be considered as a sort of introduction to a more 
extensive undertaking, which is to comprise the 
history of the last great revolutions which the 
earth’s surface has undergone. We understand 
he finds in this country a vast field for research, 
and valuable materials in the works of American 
geologists. 

We conclude our sketch with a passage of 
a different character from a little volume, 
by one of his friends, entitled “ Excursions et 
séjours de M. de Agassiz et de ses compagnons de 
voyage, dans les Glaciers et les hautes régions 
des Alpes.” It contains accounts of various 
ascents undertaken by their little company; the 
most memorable of which is that of the Jung- 
frau which took place in 1841—having for its 
object the study of the structure of the snow and 
ice on the higher summits. The Jungfrau is the 
most admired of the Swiss mountains, and next 
to the Finsteraarhorn, Mont Blanc and the Monte 
Rosa—the highest of the Alps, being 13,720 feet 
in elevation. Their ascent was much talked of 








among the mountaineers, since, by many of them, 
the Jungfrau was considered inaccessible. Start- 
ing from the hamlet of Méril at 5 o'clock, A. M., 
they arrived at2 P. M., at the base of the highest 
summit, the inclination of which, on being 
measured, was found to be forty-five degrees. 
This declivity, moreover, was covered with hard, 
slippery ice, in which it was necessary to cut 
steps; and this, together with the intense cold, 
so retarded their progress, that at one time, they 
advanced only fifteen steps in a quarter of an 
hour. The summit formed the vertical section of 
a cone; and the ice being less hard at the edge of 
the precipice, they walked by the advice of their 
guide, on the very brink of the abyss. “Several 
times,’’ says the author, “on thrusting out my 
staff rather further than usual, I felt it pass 
through the roof of snow,” which, as is usually 
the case, projected like a cornice from the edge of 
the precipice, “and then we could look (when- 
ever the fog separated for a moment,) perpen- 
dicularly through the hole into the vast gulf 
below.” The fog, which had hidden every thing 
from sight, cleared away when they reached the 
summit, at about 4 P. M. “Here, for the first 
time, we had a view of the valley of Switzerland; 
we were on the western edge of the section of the 
cone, having at our feet the barrier that sepa- 
rates the valley of Lauterbrunnen from that of 
Grindelwald. * * * ‘The mountain here 
forms an abrupt angle, a dozen feet below the 
summit, and we saw, with a sort of affright, that 
the space which separated us from the highest 
point was a sharp ridge, about twenty feet long, 
the sides of which had an inclination from 60 
to 70 degrees. ‘There is no way of getting 
there,’ said Agassiz, and we all inclined to the 
same opinion. Jacob, (their principal guide, ) on 
the contrary, said there was no difficulty whatever, 
and that we should all get over. Laying aside 
what he carried, he commenced the undertaking 
by passing his staff over the ridge, so as to bring 
it under his right arm, and thus climbed along 
the western slope, burying his feet as much as 
possible in the snow, in order to obtain foothold.” 
In this way he passed over, and after having re- 
moved the snow from the summit, persuaded 
them all to follow. ‘The summit is a very nar- 
row, triangular space, about two feet long, and a 
foot and a half wide, with the base towards the 
valley of Switzerland. As there was room only 
for one person, we took turns. Agassiz mounted 
first, resting on Jacob’s arm. He remained about 
five minutes, and when he rejoined us, I saw he 
was unable to support the vivid emotion caused 
by the overwhelming grandeur of the spectacle.” 
“Tt is not the vast prospect that makes the charm 
of the higher mountains. We had already found, 
from former experience, that distant views are 
generally indistinct. Here on the summit of the 
Jungfrau, the contours of the distant mountains 
were still less defined. But what fascinated us, 
was the spectacle in our immediate neighbourhood. 
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Before us was spread out the valley of Switzer- 
land, and at our feet were piled up the lower 
chains, the apparent uniformity of whose height, 
gave still greater sublimity to the vast peaks that 
towered up almost to our level. At the same 
time, the valleys of the Oberland, which, until 
now, had been covered by light vapour, were un- 
covered in several places, revealing to us, through 
the fissures, the world below. We distinguished 
on the right the valley of Grindelwald; on the 
left, far below, an immense chasm, at the bottom 
of which a brilliant thread wound along, follow- 
ing its windings. This was the valley of Lauter- 
brunnen, with the river Lutschinen. On the 
south the view was interrupted by clouds, which 
had for some hours been gathering on the Monte 
Rosa. We were recompensed for this, however, 
by a very extraordinary phenomenon, which took 
place under our eyes, and interested us much. 
A thick mist had gathered on our left; towards 
the south-west, it ascended constantly from the 
Rott-thal, and began to extend to the northward. 
We already feared lest it should surround us a 
second time, when we found that it terminated 
abruptly at the distance of a few feet from us. 
Owing to this circumstance, we beheld before us 
a vertical wall of mist, the height of which we 
estimated to be at least from 12,000 to 15,000 
feet, since it rose from the valley of Lauterbrun- 
nen to a considerable distance above our heads. 
As its temperature was below the freezing point, 
the little particles of vapour were transformed 
into crystals of ice, and reflected the sun’s rays 
in all the colours of the rainbow: we seemed to 
be surrounded by a mist of gold.” The scientific 
results of this ascension were: the discovery that 
the snow, even on the highest summits, is not 
changed into ice, though it rests on a crust of 
very compact ice; also that the summit of the 
Jungfrau is gneiss, and not limestone, as had 
been supposed. 

The general features of Agassiz’s history, 
since 1845, are probably known to most of 
our readers. In the fall of 1846, being charged 
with a scientific exploration by the King of Prus- 
sia, and having also received an invitation to 
lecture before the Lowell Institute, he arrived in 
this country, where he has since resided. On 
the establishment of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, at Cambridge, the Professorship of Zoolo- 

and Geology was offered to him, and after some 
P liberation accepted. Of the results of his 
labours in this country, it is yet too soon to speak ; 
but the impulse given to these studies by his pre- 
sence, is a matter of public notoriety, and of the 
highest importance to scientific culture among 
us. C. 


Fictions are so far from fortifying the mind 
against temptation, that they are rather like 
accomplices, who contrive to divertsa, person’s 
attention, whilst a thief picks his pocket. 

DILLWYN. 
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Account of GEORGE CROSSFIELD, of Liverpool, 
an Elder, who died the 15th of 12th month, 
1847, aged 62 years. 


He was the son of George and Ann Crossfield 
and was born at Warrington in the year 1785, 
In very early life he was placed in an extremely 
exposed situation, his parents having, when he 
was only fourteen years of age, removed from that 
town, leaving him in business there, and devoid of 
much restraint or supervision, beyond the care 
exercised over him by the religious society of 
which he was a member. 

Ile was however mercifully favored at this early 
period, to experience a being brought under the 
influence of divine grace, and by a diligent atten- 
tion to the monitions of the Holy Spirit within 
him, was preserved from the many temptations 
surrounding him, and strengthened to go forward 
in the path of life, turning neither to the right 
hand nor to theleft. In his thirtieth year he was 
appointed to the station of Elder; and under a 
sense of the important duties of that office, he 
was, we believe, concerned during the remainder 
of his life, to seek for help from on high, to 
strengthen him in a right performance of 
them. 

The prevailing features of his character were 
great singleness of purpose, and strict integrity in 
word and deed ; and though naturally of a stern 
and inflexible disposition, and from the circum- 
stances attending his early years, prone to place 
great reliance upon his own judgment, yet having 
been favoured to witness the work of grace in his 
heart, his character felt its softening influence, 
and he was made willing toconcede to the opinions 
of others, when a feeling of duty did not inter- 
vene. The courage with which, through good and 
through evil report, he contended for what he felt 
to be right, was very striking. He was greatly con- 
cerned for the promotion of the truth as professed 
by our forefathers, and being gifted with a clear 
understanding of the discipline, was earnest in 
support of the testimonies of the society in all 
their ancient integrity, never shrinking from a bold 
avowal of his sentiments, when he perceived a 
danger of the standard being lowered, or a ten- 
dency in any to depart from the truth in doctrine 
or practice. 

The subject of religious experience he always 
felt to be a very awful one, and though diligent in 
the daily practice of retirement and self examina- 
tion, he but seldom alluded to his spiritual condi- 
tion, as he was much alive to the danger of reli- 
gion being made a mere thing of the lips, by con- 
versation on the dealings of the Almighty being 
carried to an extent not warranted by actual expe- 
rience. When however he did speak of these 
matters, it was in terms of humility and self abase- 
ment ; and this was the peculiar characteristic of 
his spiritual state through life, never mentioning 
the subject without an acknowledgment, that he 
had nothing of his own to trust to, but that all 
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was through the unbounded mercy of his Lord and 
Saviour. Though active in benevolent undertak- 
ings, and kind and liberal to the poor, many of 
his acts of charity being only accidentally discovered 
even by his own family, the feeling appears to have 
been ever present with him, that all these were 
to be accounted as nothing, and that upon the 
mercy of a crucified Redeemer alone, he must de- 

nd. He felt a lively concern for the preserva- 
tion of the numerous young men who formed a 
large proportion of the meeting of which he was 
a member ; and being well aware of the tempta- 
tions to which they were exposed, he endeavoured 
by the exercise of hospitality, and by the care 
which he extended over them in many other ways, 
to evince his interest in their best welfare, and to 
strengthen their feelings of attachment to those 
principles, the value of which he could so fully 
appreciate. During the last few years of his life, 
he paid little attention to the details of his busi- 
ness ; his time however was fully employed, being 
occupied with the concerns of the society, and by 
the numerous applications made to him by those 
who sought his advice and assistance. He also 
engaged himself in collecting the letters and com- 
piling a memoir of that eminent minister, the late 
Samuel Fothergill, which he afterwards pub- 
lished. 

Though for a period of ten days before his de- 
cease he was unwell, and confined to the house, 
some time elapsed before any serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained, when spasmodic attacks of 
the throat came on, which threatened a speedy 
termination to his existence. The pain he suffered 
was at times very severe, but he was favoured to be 
preserved in a quiet, prayerful spirit, and the ad- 
vice he was from time to time enabled to extend, 
to his family and relatives, was deeply instructive. 
The humble reliance on the mercy of his Saviour, 
which had supported him through life, did not 
forsake him in the hour of need. On one occasion 
he thus expressed himself, “‘I hope I am not pre- 
sumptuous, for 1 know I have nothing of my own 
to trust to, nothing but the mercy of the Lord in 
our Saviour, to whom I have again and again made 
my petition, and I trust he has heard me.” He 
was evidently frequently engaged in mental sup- 
plication, and was favoured with a peaceful sereni- 
ty in the contemplation of the awful change, 
which was fast approaching. His bodily powers 
gradually sunk; on the morning of the 15th of 
12th month he was heard to pray, that if it were 
the Divine will, he might: have an easy dismissal 
from this life; soon after which he uttered the 
words, “ Lord, in this separation between soul and 
body, be thou ”—here the powers of articulation 
failed him, and with this aspiration upon his lips, 
he quietly departed to his rest. 

His last prayer, we trust, was heard ; and we 
humbly hope that his Lord was near him, and in 
His abounding merey, received his Spirit into one 
of the many mansions prepared for the faithful 
followers of the Lamb.—4nnual Monitor, 1849. 


For Friends’ Review. 
KING OF DENMARK’S COMET MEDAL. 


In the autumn of 1847, the Vantucket En- 
quirer announced the recent discovery of a teles- 
copic comet, by Maria Mitchell, daughter of our 
friend William Mitchell, of that place. He is 
himself a man of high scientific acquirements, and 
had infused into the mind of his child an ardent 
desire to become familiar with the phenomena of 
the heavens. Her industry and astronomical skill 
promise to make her a rival of the sister of the 
celebrated Dr. Herschel. 

“On the 17th December, 1831, a gold 
medal of the value of twenty ducats, was founded, 
at the suggestion of Professor Schumacher, of 
Altona, by his Majesty Frederic VI., at that time 
King of Denmark, to be awarded to any person 
who should first discover a telescopic comet :” 
that is, one which, at the time of its discovery, 
should be invisible to the naked eye, and whose 
periodic time should be unknown. 

“On the Ist of October, 1847, at half past ten 
o’clock, P. M., a telescopic comet was discovered 
by Miss Maria Mitchell, of Nantucket, nearly 
vertical above Polaris about five degrees. On 
the 3d of the same month, the same comet was 
seen at half past seven, P. M., at Rome, by 
Father de Vico, and information of the fact was 
immediately communicated by him to Professor 
Schumacher at Altona. On the 7th of October, 
at twenty minutes past nine P. M., it was observed 
by Mr. W. R. Dawes, at Camden lodge, Cran- 
brook, Kent, in England, and on the 11th it was 
seen by Madame Riimker, the wife of the Diree- 
tor of the Observatory at Hamburg. Mr. Schu- 
macher, in announcing this last discovery, observes, 
‘Madame Riimker has for several years been on 
the look-out for comets, and her persevering in- 
dustry seemed at last about to be rewarded, when 
a letter was received from Father de Vico, from 
which it appeared that the same comet had been 
observed by him on the 3d inst., at Rome. 

“Not deeming it probable that his daughter 
had anticipated the observers of this country and 
Europe, in the discovery of this comet, no steps 
were taken by Mr. Mitchell with a view to obtain- 
ing the King of Denmark’s medal. Prompt in- 
formation, however, of the discovery, was trans- 
mitted by Mr. Mitchell, to his friend, William C. 
Bond, Esq., Director of the Observatory at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.” 

The foregoing extracts are made from an un- 
published statement by Edward Everett, late 
President of Cambridge University ; and in con- 
sequence of a correspondence which took place 
between him and Professor Schumacher, notice 
was given in some of the astronomical papers on 
the Continent, in the early part of the 12th 
month, 1847, of Maria Mitchell’s discovery, and 
its “ priority was immediately admitted through- 
out Europe.” 

Owing to some informality in the first announce. 
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ment of the discovery, and the natural reluctance 
of our young female astronomer to appear public- 


she said, there was the pleasure of thinking on the 
play before she went, the pleasure she enjoyed 


ly in prosecution of her claim, it was doubtful | while there, and the pleasure of ruminating on it 


whether the arbiters—G. B. Airy, the English | in her bed at night. 


Astronomer Royal, and Professor Schumacher— 
would feel at liberty to award the medal to her. 
The facts were represented to them, but they were 
of the opinion that under the rules prescribed 
for their government, they could not do it. The 
matter, however, was placed in competent hands, 
when it was referred to Edward Everett. The wri- 
ter has read the correspondence between him and 
several other friends to science and to justice, and 
it exhibits a fine specimen of that courtesy and love 
of right, which so often make our intercourse with 
others delightful. 

“‘] determined on the 8th of August,’’ says E. 
Everett, “‘ to address a letter to R. P. Fleniken, 
Ksq., Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States at 
Copenhagen. This letter was accompanied with 
copies of the original papers. Mr. Fleniken en- 
tered with great zeal and interest into the subject. 
He lost no time in bringing it before the Danish 
Government, by means of a letter to the Count de 
Knuth, the Minister at that time for Foreign 
Affairs, and of another to the King of Denmark 
himself.” The result was a reference of the case 
by the King to Professor Schumacher, who hav- 
ing long been in possession of the documents es- 
tablishing the priority of M. Mitchell’s claim, im- 
mediately made his report in her favour.” 

In a letter from the Count de Knuth, dated 
“ Copenhagen, 6th Oct. 1848,” to R. P. Fleniken, 
the writer says, “it would appear to admit of no 
doubt that the discovery of the comet in question 
was really due to Miss Mitchell’s learned re- 
searches; and that her not having as yet received 
a mark of distinction to which she seems to have 
so just a claim, was entirely owing to her not hav- 
ing observed the prescribed forms. 

The learned astronomer, Professor Schumacher, 
having likewise recommended Miss Mitchell to 
the favor she now solicits, I hastened to refer this 
question to the King, my august master, at the 
same time laying before his Majesty the letter 
which you have addressed to him on this subject ; 
and I have much pleasure in being now enabled 
to inform you, that his Majesty has not hesitated 
to grant your request, by awarding to Miss Mit- 
chell the medal which she desires.’’ 

The elements of the orbit of the Comet, which 
by common consent, bears her name, have been 
computed by Maria Mitchell, and I believe ap- 
peared some months ago in one of the numbers of 
the American Journal of Science. Z. 





THE THEATRE. 


James Hervey was once on a journey with a 
lady who happened to be in the same carriage, and 
was expatiating in a particular manner on the 
amusements of the stage, as, in her esteem, su- 
perior to any other pleasures. Among other things, 


Mr. Hervey, who sat and 
heard her discourse without interrupting her, said 
to her in a mild manner, that there was one 
pleasure besides what she had mentioned, which 
she had forgotten. ‘What can that be?” said 
she, “for sure I included every pleasure when | 
considered the enjoyment beforehand, at the time, 
and afterward; pray, whatis it?’ Mr. Hervey, 
with a grave look, and in a manner peculiar to 
himself, replied, “‘ Madam, the pleasure it will give 
you on your death-bed.”’ A clap of thunder, or 
a flash of lightning, would not have struck her 
with more surprise—the stroke went to her very 
heart. She had not one word to say, but during 
the rest of the journey seemed quite occupied in 
thinking upon it. In short, the consequence of 
this well-timed sentence was, that she never after 
went to the play-house, but became a pious woman, 
and a follower of those pleasures which would af- 
ford her true satisfaction even on her death bed. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 17, 1849. 


In our 23d number we copied from a respectable 
paper in this city, an account of the Wyandott In- 
dians, who reside on the west of Arkansas and 
Missouri. Since the publication of that article, a 
letter has been received from a Friend in the West, 
who has devoted a considerable portion of his time 
to labours for improving the condition of the na- 
tive races, and who has travelled extensively 
among them, which gives a view of the Wyandott 
nation not easily reconciled with the description 
furnished by the article in question. 

The writer of the letter informs us, that there is 
no boarding school existing among them; that he 
visited that nation about two years ago, and upon 
enquiry respecting their schools, he was informed 
by their agent, that one or two day schools were 
kept up, a few months in the year ; for the support 
of which a moderate sum was appropriated from 
the public funds. 

In the fourteenth number of our former volume, 
a concise notice was given of the schools among 
the Shawnese in that neighborhood, which were 
supported respectively by Friends, Methodists and 
Baptists. It appears that a number of the Wyan- 
dott children are inmates of these schools. The 
manual labour school, we are told by the letter in 
question, is not among the Wyandotts, but among 
the Shawnese, and under the direction of the Me- 
thodists. The fact of any slaves being held by the 
Wyandotts is called in question, though it appears 
there are a few among the Shawnese, some ol 
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whom are said’to be connected with the manual ; communications, that his useful labours were draw- 
labour school. ing to a close. This beloved Friend was exten- 
. | sively known by Friends and others as a minister 

of our correspondents are possessed of in- oo. , ; : 
if a _étiegh i” and faithful labourer ‘o the Gospel, and was, in the 
formation, entirely authentic, respecting the num- spirit of meekness and love, much engaged in seek- 
bers and condition of the native tribes, who occupy | ing out the lonely and solitary, even in remote 
the territories adjacent to our western states, the ate, — none of our Society had ever tn 
e ° e e e AV we: aa reet sav >? ’ reve ) 
Editor would be glad to place it in the columns of n; leaving a “sweet savour’’ w here ver his lot 
; T) ; : “d was cast: comforting the “ mourners in Zion and 

2 > » > . . 

the Review. hese interesting people, considere (| the heavy-hearted in Jerusalem,” and with the 
asa body, are evidently diminishing in numbers, and | persuasive language of a true disciple, inviting and 
appear not unlikely, in the coming age, to be found | encouraging those who were afar off, to come unto 
‘eM : . Christ. Throug » efficacy of » was in- 
only on the historian’s page. Surely humanity and irist. Through the efficacy of truth, he was in 


nl se in the eff ell strumental in turning many “from darkness to 
religion must unite in the efiort to save the sinklig | jight, and from the power of Satan unto God.”? He 


race from utter extermination. And disappear they | had a low esteem of himself, and was often heard 

must, before the resistless tide of civilization, un- | t® say, “no merit belongs to the creature, but all 

less they can be induced to acquire the arts, and merit and praise unto God through Christ Jesus.” 
; 


. me ; It may be truly said of this our dear friend, 
adopt the habits of civilized life. that by the grace of God he was what he was, 


“for his speech and preaching were not with en- 
We have allotted a considerable space to the ex- ticing words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration 


f H Clav’s le as of the Spirit and of power’’—being a firm believer 
tracts irom ssenry “ys etter on emancipation, in, and directing all to that faith which stands, not 
and to comments upon it, but not more, we appre- | in “the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 


hend, than the importance of the subject demands. His funeral took place on Sixth day, the 16th 
While we may rejoice to find, emanating from that ult., at Friends Meeting House in Albion, and was 

; largely attended by Friends and others. The 
quarter, so ample an acknowledgment of the in- ; é 


on ' meeting was solemn and impressive, with one 
justice of slavery, we cannot fail to deplore the ex- | united feeling of sorrow for the loss sustained by 


istence, in such a mind as that of Henry Clay, of | the Church and neighborhood. Many testimonies 
a prejudice which gives a sanction to measures, | Were borne to the faithfulness and dedication of 
. . | the departed, as'a peace-maker and father and 

and even covers them with a veil of humanity, | ¢: aaa 
an 3 : | friend to all, and especially to the “household of 
which if applied to any class of our population, ex- | faith.” Many can “rise up and call him blessed,” 
cept the descendants of the African race, would be | to the exaltation of that- principle of Divine light 
universally condemned as outrageously unjust. | and life, which he loved, feared, honored and 
While we aincerely reicice in the urcanerity of the | obeyed : and although we sensibly feel our loss, yet 
: ; y Fe) ee “| we have the comfortable assurance that it is his 

colonies which have been formed on the African 


eternal gain. 
coast, and heartily desire their success in diverting| “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; 
the commerce with Africa from one in the persons of | for the end of that man is peace.” 
men, to the legitimate objects of trade,we must regard -; In this city on Seventh day morning, the 
the plan of making the expatriation of the coloured 10th inst., Saran, wife of Robert Richie, aged 70 


7 a : years, a member of the Northern District Month] 
race an essential condition of their release from | M : : y 


; ar : : eeting. 
bondage, as unjust in principle, deceptive in cha- , On Second day, the 26th ult., at the resi- 
racter, and likely to prove, in its practical operation, | dence of her father, William Howell, in Cecil Co., 
an insuperable bar to the extinction of slavery. | Maryland, in the 38th year of her age, ANN 
The supposition that Kentucky can colonize, on the | Howe, a member and overseer of Nottingham 


. Ss ee and Little Britain Monthly Meeting. As she had 
African shore, her 182,000 slaves, or their still more | lived so she died—at peace with all men; and it is 
numerous descendants, appears too extravagant for believed a mansion was prepared fot her in that 


sober admission. And the doctrine that the two city “which the glory of God doth lighten, and the 
: . ° j io ‘re ” 
races cannot exist together, if both are free, is | Lamb is the light thereof. 


therefore neither more nor less than a declaration 
that slavery shall not be extinguished. 




















For Friends’ Review. 


LETTER OF HENRY CLAY ON EMANCIPATION, 





Dirp,—At his residence in Albion, Maine, on the | It must be known to the generality of our _ ad- 
10th ult., in the 74th year of his age, Joun War- | &T that the subject of slavery has, of latter time, 
REN, a member and minister of Unity Monthly | Obtained considerable attention in Kentucky ; and 
Meeting. He was confined to the house about five | that many citizens of that state are anxiously 
months, manifesting a meek and quiet spirit, and | looking for the introduction, into their revised 
peacefully resigned to wait the Divine will. For | constitution, of some provision favourable to the 


the two years previous to his confinement, though canes . . | 
in feeble health, he was diligently anand te extinction of a system, which, when judged y 


finishing religious visits in different parts of hisown either a moral, a political, or an economical stand- 
early Meeting, and returned home but a few days ard, is admitted to be an evil. 

before his confinement. His friends, during this| A letter on this subject, from Henry Clay, 

period, were often led to fear, from the tenor of his ' dated at New Orleans on the 17th ult., has re- 
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cently appeared in the public papers. The ac- 
knowledged importance of the subject, the con- 
spicuous character of the writer, and the influence 
which his declarations will probably exercise upon 
the opinions of many of his admirers, seem to jus- 
tify, if they do not imperiously demand, the in- 
troduction into the Review, of the substance of 
this letter, with appropriate remarks upon the 
principles which it espouses. 
After a short introduction H. Clay proceeds : 


* The question to which I allude is, whether Afri- 
can slavery, as it now exists in Kentucky, shall be 
left toa perpetual or indefinite continuance, or some 
provision shall be made in the new constitution for 
its gradual and ultimate extinction ? 

“ A few general observations will suffice my pre- 
sent purpose, without entering on the whole subject 
of slavery, under all its bearings, and in every aspect 
of it. [am aware that there are respectable per- 
sons who believe that slavery is a blessing, that the 
institution ought to exist in every well organized 
society, and that it iseven favorable to the preser- 
vation of liberty. Happily, the number who enter- 
tain these extravagant opinions is not very great, 
and the time would be uselessly occupied in an 
elaborate refutation of them. [ would, however, 
remark that, if slavery be fraught with these 
alleged benefits, the principle on which it is main- 
tained, would require that one portion of the white 
race should be reduced to bondage to serve another 
portion of the same race, when black subjects of 
slavery could not be obtained, and that in Africa, 
where they may entertain as great a preference for 
their colour as we do for ours, they would be justified 
in reducing the white to slavery, in order to secure 
the blessings which that state is said to diffuse. 

‘** An argument, in favor of reducing the African 
race to slavery, is sometimes derived from their al- 
leged intellectual inferiority to the white races ; 
but, if this argument is founded in fact, (as it may 
be, but which I shall not now examine,) it would 
prove entirely too much. It would prove that every 
white nation, which had made greater advances in 
civilization, knowledge and wisdom than another 
white nation, would have a right to reduce the latter 
to a state of bondage. Nay, further, if the principle 
of subjugation, founded upon intellectual superiority 
be true, and be applicable to races and to nations, 
what is to prevent its being applied to individuals? 
And then the wisest man in the world would have 
a right to make slaves of all the rest of mankind! 

“If, indeed, we possess this intellectual superiori- 
ty, profoundly grateful and thankful to Him who has 
bestowed it, we ought to fulfil all the duties and 
obligations which it imposes; and these would re- 
oe us not to subjugate or deal unjustly by our 
ellow men who are less blessed than we are, but 
to instruct, to improve and to enlighten them.” 


This closing sentence plainly implies, that in 
the judgment of the writer, our intellectual su- 
periority, admitting the fact, imposes an obliga- 
tion to treat the coloured race with kindness; and 
that their subjugation, on account of that superi- 
ority, is an abuse of the talents received. We shall 
see in subsequent parts of the letter, how he carries 
out the principles. 


“ After full and deliberate consideration of the 
subject, it appears to me three principles should 
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regulate the establishment of a system of emancipa. 
tion. The first is, that it should be slow in its 
operation, cautious, and gradual, so as to occasion 
no convulsion, nor any rash or sudden disturbance 
in the existing habits of society. Second, that, as 
an indispensable condition, the emancipated slaves 
should be removed from the State to some colony, 
And, thirdly, that the expenses of their transporta. 
tion to such colony, including an outfit for six months 
after their arrival, should be defrayed by a fund to 
be raised from the labour of each freed slave. 

‘* Nothing could be more unwise than the imme. 
diate liberation olf all the slaves in the State, com. 
prehending both sexes, and all ages, from that ot 
tender infancy to extreme old age. It would lead 
to the most frightful and fatal consequences. Any 
great change in the condition of society should be 
marked by extreme care and circumspection. The 
introduction of slavery into the colonies was an 
operation of many years duration ; and the work of 
their removal from the United States can only be 
effected after the lapse of a great length of time. 

“] think that a period should be fixed when al] 
born after it should be free ata specified age, all 
born before it remaining slaves for life. That pe- 
riod I would suggest should be 1855, or even 1860: 
for on this and other arrangements of the system, 
if adopted, I incline toa liberal margin s0 as to 
obviate as many objections, and to unite as many 
opinions as possible. Whether the commence- 
ment of the operation of the system be a little 
earlier or later, is not so important as that a day 
should be permanently fized, from which we could 
look forward, with confidence, to the final termina- 
tion of slavery within the limits of the common- 
wealth.” 


If the necessary alternative was the indefinite 
continuance of slavery, or the emancipation of the 
children born after 1855 or 1860, there would be 
no reason why the latter should not be preferred. 
Perhaps a provision by which the emancipation 
of the children to be born after the year 1900, 
might be preferable to the perpetual maintenance 
of slavery ; yet we should entertain no very ex- 
alted opinion of the consistency or religious sen- 
sibility of a man who should acknowledge the in- 
trinsic injustice of slavery, and yet gravely pro- 
pose that a legal or constitutional provision should 
be made, by which the children born after 1900 
should be free, while the offspring of female slaves 
born at an earlier period, should continue in 
slavery. With+the wide margin proposed, the 
plan of emancipation would be, as far as the per- 
sonal interests of Henry Clay are involved, equiva- 
lent to fixing the period when emancipation shall 
begin, a half or a whole century in advance. If, 
as he tells us, he believes that Kentucky was 1 
a situation fifty years ago to admit of the gradual 
emancipation of her slaves; and deeply laments 
that a system, with that object, was not then es 
tablished, why does he now propose to defer the 
commencement of such a system for six or eleven 
years? How is this wide margin to be filled apt 
According to the plan suggested, not a slave will 
be emancipated prior to 1880, or perhaps 15S». 
In the meantime, no provision is proposed, to s& 
cure to the existing generation of slaves, the con 
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free. For it is not proposed to place any restric- 
tion on the power of the master to sell, or remove 
his slaves beyond the limits of the state. 

If Kentucky was in a condition in 1799, and | 
js expected to be in a condition in 1855 or 1860, 
to begin the work of gradual emancipation, why 
defer it for six or eleven years? Will she be in 
a better situation for making a commencement 
then, than she is now? It would, perhaps, be 
unfair to insinuate that H. Clay had any design 
which he was ashamed to avow; but the wide 
margin proposed, appears very likely to afford an 
opportunity, in practice, whatever was intended 
by it, for the masters to sell off a goodly share of 
their female slaves, before the period assigned to 
the commencement of the plan. If H. Clay re- 
grets, as he says a vast majority of the people of 
the United States do, “ the introduction of slavery 
into our colonies, and laments that a single slave 
treads their soil,’ why does he countenance the 
continuance of the system, unchanged in any es- 
sential particular, beyond the probable duration 
of his own life ? 

As immediate emancipation does not appear to 





‘be contemplated by the people of Kentucky, it 


was entirely needless to notice that subject. It 
may, however, be remarked, that neither theory 
nor experience, justifies the assertion that any dis- 
astrous consequences must result from such a 
measure. The experiment has been tried, where 
the slaves were much more numerous, in relation 
to the free, than they are in Kentucky, and the 
transition from slavery to freedom was peacefully 
accomplished. It would be easy to prove, that 
the existing commercial embarrassment in the 
British West Indies is owing to causes, which, 
other circumstances being the same, would not 
have been removed by the continuance of slavery. 
The letter proceeds : 


“Whatever may be the day fixed, whether 1855 
or 1860, or any other day, all born after it, I sug- 
gest, should be free at the age of twenty-five, but 
be liable afterwards to be hired out, under the au- 
thority of the State, for a term not exceeding three 
years, in order to raise a sum sufficient to pay the 
expenses of their transportation to the colony, and 
to provide them an outfit for six months after their 
arrival there. 

“If descendants of those who are to be free at the 
age of twenty-five, were also to be considered as 
slaves until they attained the same age, and this 
tule were continued indefinitely as to time, it is 
manifest that slavery would be perpetuated instead 
of being terminated: To guard against this conse- 
quence, provision might be made that the offspring 
of those who are to be free at twenty-five, should 
be free from their birth, but upon the condition 
that they should be apprenticed until they were 
twenty-one, and be a afterwards liable to be 
hired out, for a period not exceeding three years, 
for the purpose of raising money to meet the ex- 


penses of the colony, and their subsistence for the 
8iX months. 


“ Until the commencement of the system which I 
ém endeavouring to sketch, I think all the legal 
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rights of the proprietors of slaves, in their fullest 
extent, ought to remain unimpaired and unre- 
stricted. Consequently, they would have the right 
to sell, devise or remove them from the State, and, 
in the latter case, without the latter being entitled 
to the benefit of emancipation, for which the sys 
tem provides.” 

It is difficult to discover, in any part of the 
plan thus far disclosed, that justice to the slaves, 
or a recompense for the injuries which they have 
received at our hands, is anywhere brought into 
view. The object evidently is to rid the common- 
wealth of slaves and slavery, but not in our age, 
or the next, with as little sacrifice as possible, of 
the interests or prejudices of the masters. It is 
to depend entirely upon the state of the demand 
for slaves further south, and the choice of their 
possessors, whether a single slave will be emanci- 
pated by this philanthropic scheme. Ample op- 
portunity is afforded, for selling into perpetual 
servitude as many as the market can absorb. 
And when, after the lapse of nearly forty years, 
the children born after 1860 arrive at the age of 
twenty five, having served four years longer than 
white children can be held in any part of the 
civilized world, they are not to be allowed to seek 
their fortunes in the land of their birth, and re- 
tain the associations they have formed; but to 
be hired out, in other words, compelled to labour 
during a time which may be extended to three 
years, not to raise a fund of which they are to 
have the disposal, nor even to be applied to their 
individual advantage, under the direction of 
others; but to be thrown into a general mass, for 
the purpose of defraying the expense of trans- 
porting the whole liberated race of Kentucky, to 
the land of their fathers, and supporting them 
there during the first six months. A man who 
can discern either justice or philanthropy in this 
scheme, must possess an intellectual vision of 
which I can form no conception. 

What would be thought of the humanity of a 
statesman who should gravely propose to enact a 
law, by force of which the Irish who are now 
landing on our shores, should be hired out for 
three years, to raise a fund to defray the cost of 
shipping them back to the Emerald Isle, and 
supplying them with oatmeal and potatoes for six 
months? Yet even this outrageous plan would 
haraiy be equal to that which is offered by the 
Senator of Kentucky. E. L. 
[To be continued. } 


THE LONDON AND NORTH-WEST RAIL WAY. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE QUARTERAY REVIEW. 
[Concluded from page 397.) 


As soon as an engine has safely dragged a pas- 
senger train to the top of the incline at Camden 
station, at which point the coupling-chains which 
connected it with its load are instantly unhooked, 
it is enabled by the switchman to get from the 
mail line upon a pair of almost parallel side rails, 
along which, while the tickets are being collected, 
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it may be seen and heard retrograding and hissing 
past its train. After a difficult and intricate pas- 
sage from one set of rails to another, advancing 
or ‘shunting’ backwards as occasion may require, 
it proceeds to the fire-pit, over which it stops. The 
fireman here opens the door of his furnace, which 
by a very curious process is made to void the red- 
hot contents of its stomach into the pit purposely 
constructed to receive them, where the fire is in- 
stantly extinguished by cold water ready laid on 
by the side. Before, however, dropping their fire, 
the drivers are directed occasionally to blow off 
their steam to clean; and we may further add, 
that once a week the boiler of every engine is 
washed out, to get rid of sediment or scale, the 
operation being registered in a book kept in the 
office. After dropping his fire, the driver, care- 
fully taking his fire-bars with him, conducts his 
engine into an immense shed or engine-stable, 
four hundred feet in length by ninety in breadth, 
generally half full of locomotives, where he ex- 
amines it all over, reporting in a book what re- 
pairs are wanting, or, if none (which is not often 
the case,) he reports it ‘correct.’ He then takes 
his lamps to the lamp-house to be cleaned and 
trimmed by workmen solely employed to do so, 
after which he fetches them away himself. Being 
now off duty, he and his satellite firemen go 
either to their homes or toa sort of club-room 
containing a fire to keep them warm, a series of 
cupboards to hold the clothes, and wooden benches 
on which they may sit, sleep, or ruminate until 


; ° ° ‘ bam 
their services are again required; and here it is 


pleasing to see these fine fellows in various atti- 
tudes enjoying rest and stillness after the inces- 
sant noise, excitement, and occasional tempests of 
wind and rain, to which—we will say nothing of 
greater dangers—they have been exposed. 

The duties which the engine-driver has to per- 
form, are not only of vital importance, but of 
a nature which peculiarly illustrates the calm, 
unpretending courage, indigenous to the moist, 
healthy climate of the British Isles. Even in 
bright sunshine, to stand—like the figure head of 
a ship—foremost on a train of enormous weight, 
which, with fearful momentum, is rushing for- 
ward faster than any race-horse can gallop, re- 
quires a cool head and a calm heart; but to pro- 
ceed at this pace in dark or foggy weather into 
tunnels, along embankments, and through deep 
cuttings, where it is impossible to foresee any ob- 
struction, is an amount of responsibility which 
scarcely any other situation in life can exceed ; 
for not only is a driver severely, and occasionally 
without mercy, punished for any negligence he 
himself may commit, but he is invariably sen- 
tenced personally to suffer on the spot for any 
accident that from the negligence of others may 
suddenly befall the road along which he travels, 
but over which he has not the smallest control. 
The greatest hardship he has to endure, however, 
is from cold, especially that produced in winter 
by evaporation from his drenched clothes passing 


rapidly through the air. Indeed, when a gale of 
wind and rain from the north west, triumphantly 
sweeping over the surface of the earth at its - 
dinary rate of say sixty miles an hour, suddenly 
meets the driver of the London and Nort), 
Western, who has not only to withstand such ay 
antagonist, but to dash through him, and in Spite 
of him to proceed in an opposite direction at the 
rate of say forty miles an hour—the conflict be. 
| tween the wet Englishman and Molus, tilting by 
‘each other at the combined speed of a hundred 
miles an hour, forms a tournament of extraord- 
nary interest. 

As the engine is proceeding, the driver, who 
has not very many inches of standing room, re- 
mains upon its narrow platform, while his fire- 
man, on about the same space, stands close beside 
him on the tender. We tried the position. Every. 
thing, however, proved to be so hard, not ex. 
cepting the engine, which was both hard and hot, 
that we found it necessary to travel with one foot 
on the tender and the other on the engine, and 
as the motion of each was very different, we felt 
as if each leg were galloping at a different stride. 
Nevertheless, the company’s drivers and firemen 
usually travel from one hundred to one hundred 
| and twenty miles per day, performing six of these 
trips per week; nay, a few run one hundred and 
| sixty six miles per day—for which they are paid 
eight days’ wages for six trips. 

But to return to the engine which we just left 
| in the engine-house. As soon as the driver has 
carefully examined it, and has recorded in a book 
the report we have described, ‘ the foreman of the 
| fitters’ comes to it, and examines it all over 
‘again; and if anything is found out of order, 

which, on reference to the book, the driver has 
not reported, the latter is reported by the former 
for his negligence. A third examination is made 
by Mr. Walker, the chief superintending engineer 
of the station, a highly intelligent and valuable 
servant of the company, who has charge of the 
‘repairs of the locomotive department between 
|Camden and Tring. If he detects any defect that 
_ has escaped the notice not only of the driver, but 
‘of the foreman of the fitters, wo betide them 
| both! . 
| While the engine, with several workmen 
screwing and hammering at it, is undergoing th 
| heeessary repairs, we will consider for a momet' 
a subject to which Englishmen always attach con- 
siderable importance, namely, its victuals and 
| drink, or, in other words, its coke and water. 
There is at Camden station, a coke factory, com 
posed of eighteen ovens, nine on each side, = 
which coal after being burnt for about fifty hours 
_gives nearly two thirds of its quantity of coke 
These ovens produce about twenty tons of coke 
per day; but, as fifty tons per day are requir d 
for the Camden station alone, the remaining thirty 
tons are brought by rail all the way from New- 
castle. Indeed, with the exception of fifty a 
at Peterborough, the whole of the coke require 
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annually for the London and North Western 
Railway, amounting to 112,500 tons of an ave- 
rage value of £1 per ton, comes from the North- 
ern coal fields. For some time there were con- 
tinual quarrels between the coke suppliers and 
receivers, the former declaring that the company’s 
waggons had been despatched from the North as 
soon as loaded, and the latter complaining that 
they had been unnecessarily delayed. A robin- 
redbreast settled the dispute, for, on unloading 
one of the waggons immediately on its arrival at 
(Camden station, her tiny nest with three eggs in 
it minutely explained that the waggon had not 
been despatched as soon as loaded. 

In order to obtain an ample supply of water for 
their engines, the company at considerable ex- 
pense sank at Camden an Artesian well ten feet 
in diameter and one hundred and forty feet deep. 
The produce of this well, pumped by a high-pres- 
sure steam-engine of twenty seven horse power, 
into two immense cisterns one hundred and ten 
feet above the rails at Euston Square, supplies all 
the Camden station, all the company’s houses 
adjoining, the whole of Euston station, as well as 
the Victoria and Euston Hotels, with most beauti- 
ful clear water; and yet—though every man who 
drinks it or who shaves with it admires it, and 
though every lady who makes tea with it certifies 
that it is particularly well adapted for that pur- 
pose—strange to say, it disagrees so dreadfully 
with the stomachs of the locomotive engines—who 
would ever suspect them to be more delicate than 
our own?—that the company have been obliged, 
at great inconvenience and cost, to obtain water 
for them elsewhere. The boilers of the loco- 
motives were not only chemically liable to be en- 
crusted with a deposition of the unusual quantity 
of soda contained in the Artesian-well water at 
Camden station—but, not even waiting for this 
inconvenience, the engine without metaphor spit 
it out—ejecting it from the boiler with the steam 
through the funnel-pipe, a well known misfortune 
termed by engineers ‘priming.’ 

As much time would be required for each 
travelling engine to get up its steam ab initio, a 
coke furnace has been constructed at Camden 
station, to hasten the operation. Here nine men 
during the day, and the same number throughout 
the night, are continually employed to heat coke, 
which by means of iron shovels is to be de- 
livered red hot into the engines’ furnaces. 

These preparations having been made, the 
driver’s duties are as follows : — 

On leaving the shed in the morning, the engine, 
after having been heated at the coke furnace, is 
conducted on to a great turn-table, forty feet in 
diameter, which twists it toward a set of rails 
leading to the water-crane, where it imbibes at 
one draught about a thousand galions of cold 
water, which, under ordi circumstances, will 
enable it to draw its train about forty miles; al- 
though in slippery weather, when the wheels re- 
Volve on, instead of along the rails, it of course 








would not carry it so far. It then proceeds to the 


coke shed, an enclosure two hundred and ten feet 


by forty five feet, capable of holding fifteen hun- 


dred tons, for its proper supply of coke, namely, 
one ton—a goods-engine usually devouring two 


and a half tons. 

The driver, leaving his engine in charge of his 
fireman, now proceeds to the office, where he signs 
his name in a book, the object being that it may 
be observed whether or not he is perfectly sober. 
From the chief clerk he receives his coke and time 
ticket, upon which, at every station, he has to re- 
cord whatever time he may have lost up to that 
point; and when his chronometer is wound up, 
and set te the proper time, he is then considered 
to be ready for his journey. 

The gigantic power of the locomotive engines 
hourly committed to the charge of these drivers, 
was lately strangely exemplified in the large en- 
gine stable at the Camden station. A passenger 
engine, whose furnace fire had but shortly been 
lighted, was standing in this huge building sur- 
rounded by a number of artificers, who, in pre- 
sence of the chief superintendent, were working 
in various directions around it. While they were 
all busily occupied, the fire in the furnace, by 
burning up faster than was expected, suddenly 
imparted to the engine the breath of life ; and no 
sooner had the minimum of steam necessary to 
move it been thus created, than this infant Her- 
cules not only walked off, but without the small- 
est embarrassment walked through the fourteen 
inch brick wall of the great building which con- 
tained it, to the terror of the superintendent and 
workmen, who expected every instant that the 
roof above their heads would fall in and extin- 
guish them! In consequence of the spindle of 
the regulator having got out of its socket, the 
very same accident occurred shortly afterwards 
with another engine, which, in like manner, 
walked through another portion of this fourteen 
inch wall of the stable that contained it, just as 
a thorough-bred horse would have walked out of 
the door. And if such be the irresistible power 
of the locomotive engine when feebly walking in 
its new-born state, unattended or unassisted even 
by its tender, is it not appalling to reflect what 
must be its momentum, when in the full vigor of 
its life, it is flying down a steep gradient at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, backed up by say 
thirty passenger carriages, each weighing on an 
average five anda half tons? If ordinary houses 
could suddenly be placed on its path, it would, 
passengers and all, run through them as a musket- 
ball goes through a keg of butter; but what 
would be the result, if, at this full speed, the en- 
gine by any accident were to be diverted against a 
mass of solid rock, such as sometimes is to be seen 
at the entrance of a tunnel, it is almost impossible 
to calculate, or even to conjecture. It is stated 
by the company’s superintendent, who witnessed 
the occurrence, that some time ago, an ordinary 
accident happening to a luggage train, near Lough- 
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borough, the wagons overrode each other until the 
uppermost one was found piled forty feet above 
the rails ! 

We will now conduct our readers to the station 
and little town of Wolverton. It is a little red- 
brick town composed of two hundred and forty 
two little red-brick houses—all running either 
this way or that way at right angles—two tall 
red-brick engine-chimneys, a number of very large 
red-brick workshops, six red houses for officers— 
one red beer shop, two red public houses, and, we 
are glad to add, a substantial red school-room, and 
a neat red-brick church, the whole lately built by 
order of a railway board, at a railway station, by 
a railway contractor, for railway men, railway 
women, and railway children; in short, the round 
cast-iron plate over the door of every house, bear- 
ing the letters L. N. W. R., is the generic sym- 
bol of the town. The population is one thousand 
four hundred and five, of whom six hundred and 
thirty eight are below sixteen years of age. All 
look for support to ‘the company,’ and not only 
their services and their thoughts, but their parts 
of speech are more or less devoted to it :—for in- 
stance, the pronoun ‘ she’ almost invariably al- 
ludes to some locomotive engine; ‘he’ to the 
chairman; ‘7’ to the London Board.’ At Wol- 
verton the progress of time itself is marked by 
the hissing of the various arrival and departure 
trains. The driver's wife, with a sleeping infant 
at her side, lies watchful in her bed until she has 
blessed the passing whistle of ‘the down mail.’ 


With equal anxiety her daughter, long before day- 
light listens for the rumbling of ‘the 3} A. M. 
goods up,’ on the tender of which lives the ruddy 
but smutty-faced young fireman to whom she is 


engaged. The blacksmith as he plies at his anvil 
—the turner as he works at his lathe, as well as 
their children at school, listen with pleasure to 
certain well known sounds on the rails which tell 
them of approaching rest. 

Our readers will no doubt be desirous to ascer- 
tain what arrangements, if any, are made by the 
company for the comfort, education, and religious 
instruction of the number of artificers and other 
servants whom we have lately seen hard at work. 
On the western boundary of the town we visited 
one hundred and thirty plots of ground, contain- 
ing about three hundred and twenty four square 
yards each, which are let by the company at a 
very trifling rent to those who wish for a garden ; 
and, accordingly, whenever one of these plots is 
given up, it is leased to him whose name stands 
first on the list of applicants. A reading-room 
and library lighted by gas are also supplied free 
of charge by the company. In the latter there 
are about seven hundred volumes, which have 
mostly been given. 

Besides the above there is a flying library of 
about six hundred volumes, for the clerks, porters, 
police, as also for their wives and families, residing 
at the various stations, consisting of books of all 
kinds, excepting on politics and religious contro- 


versies. They are despatched to the various stg. 
tions, carriage free, in nineteen boxes, given by 
the company, each of which can contain fro 
twenty to fifty volumes. For the education of the 
children of the company’s servants, a school-house 
which we had much pleasure in visiting, has been 
constructed on a healthy eminence, surrounded by 
asmall court and garden. In the centre there jx 
a room for girls, who from nine till five are jp. 
structed by a governess in reading, writing, arith. 
metic, geography, grammar, history, and needle. 
work. Engaged at these occupations we counted 
fifty-five clean, healthy faces. In the east wing 
we found about ninety fine, stout, athletic boys. 
of various ages, employed in the studies aboye 
mentioned, excepting the last, and learning, more- 
over, mathematics and drawing. One boy we saw 
solving a quadratic equation—another was en. 
gaged with Euclid—others were studying land. 
surveying, levelling, trigonometry, and one had 
reached conic sections. 

At the western extremity of the building, on 
entering the infant-school, which is under the 
superintendence of an intelligent looking young 
person of about nineteen years of age, we were 
struck by the regular segments in which the 
little creatures were standing in groups around a 
tiny monitor occupying the centre of each chord 
We soon, however, detected that this regularity 
of their attitudes was caused by the insertion in 
the floor of various chords of hoop iron, the outer 
rims of which they all touched with their toes. A 
finer set of little children we have seldom beheld; 
but what particularly attracted our attention was 
three rows of beautiful babies sitting as solemn 
as judges, on three steps, one above another, the 
lowest being a step higher than the floor of the 
room. They were learning the first hard lesson 
of this world—namely, to sit still; and certainly 
the occupation seemed to be particularly well 
adapted to their outlines ; indeed, their pinafores 
were so round, and their cheeks so red, that alto- 
gether they resembled three rows of white dump 
lings, with a rosy-faced apple on each. The picture 
was most interesting; and we studied their 
cheerful features until we almost fancied that we 
could analyze and distinguish which were little 
fire-flles—which small stokers—tiny pokers—2- 
fant artificers, Xe. 

On leaving the three rooms full of children, to 
whom, whatever may be the religion of the px 
rents, the Rector is apparently devoting very praise- 
worthy attention, we proceeded eastward about 
one hundred yards, to the church, the interior of 
which is appropriately fitted up with plain oak- 
coloured open seats, all alike. In the churchyard, 
which is of very considerable area, there 1; 
under the north wall, a row of fraternal mounds 
side by side, with a solitary shrub or a few flowers 
at the foot of each, showing that those who had 
there reached their earthly terminus were kindly 
recollected by a few still travelling on the rails of 
life. With the exception, however, of the grav? 
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of one poor fellow, whose death under amputation, 
rendered necessary from severe fractures, has been 
commemorated on a tombstone by his comrades, 
there exists no other epitaph. Besides this church, 
a room in the library is used, when required, as a 
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“ At this day, when the traveller crosses the 
Alps, or lands at any of the seaports from Nice 
to Trieste, unless those of Naples and the Roman 
States be still excepted, he may safely be laden 
with Bibles, and dispose of them in any way he 


Wesleyan Chapel ; at which on Sundays there are | pleases. Advertisements for the public sale of 
regular preachers both morning and night—and | copies of the Holy Scriptures in Italy lie before 
on Tuesdays and Fridays about one hundred of | me; in Italy, where but a few months ago, even 
the company’s servants attend extempore prayers | one copy would have been seized by the Custom- 


by one of their brother artificers. 


CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1848. 


By an estimate of the population and agricul- 
tural products of the United States, for the year 
1848, which has been recently published, said to 
be taken from the report of the Commissioner of 
Patents, the following appears to be the probable 
amount: 


Population in 1848, 21.686,000 
Bushels of wheat raised, . 126,364,600 
™ barley, . 6,220,050 
” oats, . - . 185,500,000 
- rye, . 32,952,200 
° buckwheat, . 12,583,000 
™ Indian corn, . 588,150,000 
5 potatoes, . . 114,475,000 


Tons of hay, .. . . . 15,735,000 
Pounds of tobacco, . . . 318,909,000 


cotton, . . « 1,066,000,000 
- rice, . . + . ~ 319,199,500 
- sugar, . . + .» 200,000,000 
Tonsof hemp, ... ... «+ 20,330 
Of this Pennsylvania has produced-- 
Bushelsof wheat, . . . 15,200,000 
4 barley, . . . . . 155,000 
“ a 20,000,000 
ee rye, . - « «+ 13,500,000 
- buckwheat, 3,800,000 
= Indian corn, 21,000,000 
= potatoes, . . . 8,260,000 


Tonsof hay,. .. . . 2,000,000 
Pounds of tobacco, . . . . 610,000 


The estimated value of these products is up- 
wards of $618,000,000. The cotton crop at six 
cents a pound, amounts to nearly 64 millions dol- 
lars. This, which is raised in the slaveholding 
states, though not exclusively by slave labour, is 
usually considered as the great staple of the coun- 
try, on which the commerce in great measure de- 
pends; yet the value of the hay raised in New 
York and Pennsylvania alone, is nearly equal to 
that of the whole cotton crop. The agricultural 
products of Pennsylvania, are also nearly, if not 
fully, equal in value to all the cotton raised in 
the United States. 





EUROPE OPEN TO THE BIBLE. 


The London Christian Times has an earnest 
appeal in favour of more energetic efforts to cir- 
culate the Bible and send preachers of the gos- 
pel through the papal countries of Europe. How 
vast and inviting the field is, and how urgent the 


occasion, the following paragraphs partly show : 


house officers. We may have depots for the Bible 
Society wherever we please, and ought to have 
one at least in every principal town of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian, Tuscan, and Sardinian domi- 
nions. We should be able to offer a Bible or a 
New Testament to every family at a moderate 
price, and should endeavour to supply the schools. 
And if some vigorous effort be not made by means 
of a well-chosen living agency, the favourable 
juncture will be missed, future evangelization 
will be impeded, and infidel reaction will become 
chronic. Such an agency was established in 
Spain, although in the face of serious obstacles, 
and the adventurous Borrow, and persevering 
Graydon, by merely circulating the volumes, ef- 
fected a benefit which can never be undone. 

“Tn Austria, too, the fetters have dropped from 
long imprisoned Christianity, as by the touch of 
an angel. Many thousands of persons are said 
to have seceded from the Romish communion in 
Vienna alone, and united themselves, together 
with many priests, to the German Catholie Church. 
They see, as through a glass, darkly, very darkly; 
but their mind is severed from old attachments, 
vacillates between truth and error, is inquisitive, 
and with the profession of candor at least, is look- 
ing for more certain guidance. For Austria, nay, 
for all Germany, and for Italy and the Italian isl- 
ands, we need suitable agents, and a well directed 
system of colportage.” 


TRUST. 


BY M. F. TUPPER. 
‘* My times are in thy hands.”’ 


Yet will I trust! in all my fears, 

Thy mercy, gracious Lord, appears, 

To guide me through this vale of tears, 
And be my strength; 


Thy mercy guides the ebb and flow 

Of health and joy, or pain and wo, 

To wean my heart from all below, 
To Thee at length. 


Yes—welcome pain—which Thou hast sent— 
Yes—farewell blessings—Thou hast lent— 
With Thee alone, I rest content, 

For thou art Heav’n;— 


My trust reposes, safe and still, 
On the wise goodness of Thy will, 
Grateful for earthly good or ill 

Which Thou hast giv’n. 


O blessed Friend! O blissful thought! 

With happiest consolation fraught,— 

Trust Thee I may, I will, I ought, 
To doubt were sin. 
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Then let whatever storms arise, 

Their Ruler sits above the skies, 

And lifting unto Him mine eyes, 
?Tis calm within. 


Danger may threaten, foes molest, 

Poverty brood, disease infest, 

Yea, torn affections wound the breast 
For one sad hour; 


But faith looks to her home on high, 
Hope casts around a cheerful’eye, 
And love puts all the terrors by 
With gladdening power. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


i 
Tae New Casinet.—The nominations of the 
following individuals to compose the cabinet were 
confirmed by the Senate on the 7th inst., viz. 
Secretary of State, John M. Clayton, of Del. 

“ Treasury, Wm. M. Meredith, Pa. 

o War, G. W. Crawford, Ga. 

“ Navy, Wm. B. Preston, Va. 

a Home Department, Thos. Ewing, Ohio. 
Post Master General, Jacob Collamer, Vt. 
Attorney General, Reverdy Johnson, Md. 

J. M. Clayton, and R. Johnson were members of 
the Senate; W. B. Preston, and J. Collamer, mem- 
bers of the House. T. Ewing was Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Harrison. W. M. Me- 
redith isa distinguished Philadelphia lawyer. G. 
W. Crawford is said to be a nephew of the Craw- 
ford who was a prominent candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1824. 


Pennsytvania Leaistature.—The North Branch 
Canal bill was defeated in the House on the 10th, 
by a vote of 41 to 45. 


Detaware Leoistature.—A series of resolu- 
tions against the Wilmot Proviso, were offered in 
this body during its late session, but were voted 
down. 


The Pennsylvania canal was opened on the 10th, 
and several boats started for Pittsburg from Harris- 


burg. 


Evropr.—By the steamer America, dates to the 
24th ult. have been received. Cotton had risen in 
price, with a largely increased demand. The corn 
market was dull, and prices had declined. The 
state of trade in the manufacturing districts was 
considered satisfactory, business being active, and 
employment plentiful. Money was becoming 
abundant, and the rate of interest was low. The 
number of cholera cases in Great Britain is now 
stated at 12,395, of which 5.516 had terminated 
fatally, and 3,788 recovered. The distress from 
starvation is said to be extreme in some parts of 
Ireland. The jury in the case of Duffy, one of the 
Irish insurgent leaders, had been discharged, with- 
ont being able to agree upon a verdict. The French 
National Assembly has voted the time for its dis- 
solution. The new Assembly wiil meet about the 
middie of the Fifth month. From Rome we learn 
that the session of the Constituent Assembly was 
opened onthe 5th ult, about one handred and forty 
Deputies, mostly young men, being present. At 
the sitting on the 8th, a decree was presented, for- 
mally deposing the Pope from his temporal sove- 


reignty, and establishing the Roman Republic. The 
decree also provided that the Pope should “ enjoy 
all the guaranties necessary to the independence 
of the exercise of his spiritual power,” and that 
“the Roman Republic will have, with the rest of 
Italy, the relations which a common nationality 
requires.” After a long debate, in which the prin. 
cipal question seems to have been whether the 
Republic should be proclaimed immediately, or 
the form of government left to the decision of the 
Italian Constituent Assembly, the whole decree 
was adopted almost unanimously, at about one 
o’clock on the morning of the 9th. The pro. 
clamation of the Republic was received with 
great enthusiasm by the people. A revolution has 
also taken place in Tuscany. It appears that the 
Grand Duke had been required to give in his ad. 
hesion to the Constituent Assembly of the Italian 
States, but refusing to do so, through fear ot the 
Pope’s excommunication, he fled from Florence, 
and the people proclaimed a Republic, and estab. 
lished a Provisional Government. This seems to 
have taken place about the 9th ult. A decree, dated 
the 10th, appropriates 24,000 livres for the distribu- 
tion of bread to the poor, and another proposes an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Venice and 
Rome. The Legislative Assembly is convene for 
the 15th of the present month. There are various ruv- 
mors of the settlement of the Sicilian questiun, but 
nothing seems definitely established. It is also 
believed that negotiations are in progress among 
the Catholic powers of Europe, for an armed inter. 
vention to reseat the Pope on his throne, but its 
success is doubtful. It is announced that the pro- 

sed Brussels Congress of plenipotentiaries, to ad. 
just the I[talian question, has been indefinitely 
postponed. Austria has taken a decided stand 
against the proposed German Empire, and declares 
that she will not submit to any central power 
which may be confided to another German prince. 
Prussia, however, insists upon her right, and that 
of the other Gerinan States, to unite more closely. 
Meanwhile the Frankfort Assembly continues its 
labours, and has adopted, among other sections in 
the bill of Fundamental Rights, one declaring that 
every German State must have a constitution with 
representatives of the people, who are to have a 
deciding voice in the making of laws, the imposing 
of taxes, and the management of the finances of 
the state, as well as the right to originate laws. 
The second Chamber of Bavaria had voted that the 
decrees of the Frankfort Assembly should be obey- 
ed, in opposition to the Ministry, who required the 
decrees to be first sanctioned by the Government. 
The Senate of Hamburg is moving in favour of Jew- 
ish emancipation. The Saxon Chambers are de- 
manding the punishment of the Austrian officers 
whe executed a Saxon deputy during the Vienna 
insurrection. The spirit ol pipater liberty sems to 
be active throughout Germany. The British are 
pressing the war in India, and have taken the city 
of Mooltan, after a terrible cannonade, which al- 
most destroyed the city, and slaughtered immense 
numbers of the inhabitants. 


A Friend with a small family, would be willing t 
let a couple of rooms, second floor, to a man and wile 
without children, or to a single person, five dollars pet 
month, payable in advance. Apply next door to No. 
163 Wood above Tenth street. 





